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Amuro Namie hopes to win many more hearts performing overseas, too. 


Young Singer Wows Japan 


AMURO NAM 


Written by Tsuchiya Komei 


Musicians and singers from Okinawa are making waves in 
Japan, and the biggest splash of them all is 22-year-old 
Amuro Namie. 

“T was born in Okinawa, but that isn’t what defines me. 
I’ve always liked singing and listening to different kinds of 
music—people say I have a good sense of rhythm because 
I’m Okinawan, but I don’t think that’s the reason.” 

Amuro’s singing career began just before she turned 15, 
with her first performance in a girls’ group called the Super 
Monkeys. Then, her electrifying hit, 7T~y Me— Watashi wo 
Shinjite, propelled her to stardom at the age of 17. 

She smiles bashfully, saying. “I still don’t understand 
why I became so popular.” But her fans understood. as 
they snapped up her records, one after the other. Her po- 
pularity became something of a social phenomenon as 
teenage girls started imitating her style of clothing, hair and 
makeup. (These wannabe Amuros are called “Amurers.”’) 

Amuro has performed outside Japan as well, getting rave 
revues for her concerts in Taiwan, Shanghai and Beijing. 
“People know my name even in places I never dreamed 
they would! Sometimes I wonder why they want to look 
like me. I’d rather they appreciated me as a singer. But I 
guess dance style, clothes and makeup are an important 
part of a singer like me, so in that sense I’m glad my fans 
want to imitate me.” 


Photos by Takahashi Noboru 


Amuro was still young when her name rose among the 
galaxy of music stars, and she has continued to ride the 
wave she started. Her 1996 album, Sweet /9 Blues, sold 
3.05 million copies when first released—no previous al- 
bum in Japan had ever sold as well. Her hit the next year, 
Can You Celebrate?, sold 800,000 copies on the day it 
came out. In August of the same year, sales of her singles 
and albums totaled more than 20 million, a first for a teen- 
age singer. She even won the coveted Japan Record Grand 
Prize in 1996 and 1997. 

In October 1997, when she was only 20, she electrified 
her fans again by marrying a member of the popular group 
TRF. who goes by the name of SAM. Her marriage, and 
the birth of their son the following year, created quite a stir 
among the media and her fans. Amuro put her career on 
hold for a year, to give birth and look after the baby, but 
1999 saw her make a big comeback. She says she’ll release 
a new album at the end of January 2000, then begin a 
concert tour of Japan in March. 

“T like the idea of performing in movies and TV dramas, 
but my career is singing. I want to keep singing for the 
next 10 or 20 years—no, even longer.” @ 
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Photo by Takahashi Noboru 


For the 1999 festival, a teacher named Higa Toshisaku was chosen to play the king, and a company employee named Niina Saori played the queen. 
They are pictured here in front of the main hall of the castle. Both of them will attend events at the castle for an entire year. (Photo: Takano Akira) 


: mm Special Feature « 
inawa Okinawa’s history from the time of 


7 the Ryukyu Kingdom until the recent past was 
A Great Place to Live quite different from that of the Japanese mainland. 
This year, the G-8 Summit* will be held in Okinawa. 
Let’s visit the sub-tropical islands of Okinawa to see 
how the people live and work, and to discover something 
of the islands’ unique culture and natural surroundings. 


*G-8 Kyushu-Okinawa Summit official website: http://www.g8kyushu:okinawa.go.jp/ 


Cultures Blend on This Island Chain 


a 
inawan The film industry has chosen Okinawa as a location 


= for many movies over the last few years. Each 
movie is different, whether it be the film version of 
OosaiC an Akutagawa Prize-winning novel about healing 
techniques unique to Okinawan folk culture, a semi- 
documentary about a politician who steadfastly 
opposed the U.S. military’s Civil Administration in 
Okinawa during the 1960s, an artistic road movie 
about a wanderer’s rambles through Okinawa and 
Taiwan, or a film about the love felt by an island 
woman over a period of 60 years. Amid all this 
variety, Okinawan culture always forms the back- 
Written by Shinjo Kazuhiro, Editor Photos by Takano Akira drop. There is no other place in Japan outside the 
large urban centers like Tokyo that can attract the 
film industry like this. And the big drawing card is 
Okinawa’s unique culture. 

I like to define Okinawan culture in one word— 
chanpuru. Chanpuru is an Okinawan stir-fry dish— 
a hodgepodge of Okinawa-style tofu and vegetables 
like goya and bean sprouts. The actual meaning of 
chanpuru is “mix together,” and my term, 
“chanpuru culture,” refers to the fact that the small 
islands of Okinawa have mixed together a number 
of distinct cultural attributes to form the vibrant 
culture seen today. 


To understand Okinawan culture, just think of a popu- 
lar dish called chanpuru (a hodge-podge of stir-fried 
ingredients). In this issue we look at Okinawan 
traditions and culture shaped during times of close 
ties with Asia, and at the current Okinawa, which 
experienced war and then administration by the 
United States. 


In ancient times Okinawa was a small country 
called the Ryukyu Kingdom. Ryukyu sent tribute to 
China from the 15th century to the latter part of the 
19th century, as a formal acknowledgment that 
China exerted influence over the island kingdom. 
Ryukyu also traded extensively with Japan, the 
Korean Peninsula, and Southeast Asia. China 
greatly influenced the kingdom in its political and 
economic affairs, and in cultural ways as well. This 
influence can still be seen in Okinawan dishes that 
use pork and plenty of cooking oil. As another 
example, the sanshin, a well-known Okinawan 
stringed instrument, is a modification of the Chinese 
sangen. The sanshin made its way to the Japanese 
mainland, becoming the shamisen. 

At the beginning of the 17th century, the Ryukyu 
Kingdom fell under the dominion of the Edo 
Shogunate in Japan. The kingdom’s_ external 
relations were complicated by the fact that it still 
maintained its unique relations with China. Through 
this complex arrangement, as a “quasi-foreign 
country” within Japan, Ryukyu bridged the gap 
between Japan and the rest of Asia. 

Gia: Geils att xt In 1879, after the Meiji Restoration, Ryukyu 
mix in anything you want. This fried became the Japanese prefecture of Okinawa. Other 


dish, called somin chanpuru, great changes followed swiftly during World War II, 
includes thin wheat noodles. 


when many islanders were engulfed by the Battle 
for Okinawa. Soon after, Okinawa was separated 
politically from Japan until 1972, remaining 27 
years under the administration of the USS. 
Government. Okinawans found themselves directly 
under the influence of American culture and 
lifestyle—they even used the U.S. dollar. Here, too, 
they showed their resilience by adopting parts of 
American culture. For example, they used U.S. 
canned goods in their recipes, and invented a rice 
dish that incorporated the American variety of taco. 
As another example, they developed their own 
distinctive brand of rock-n-roll, called Okinawan 
Rock. Cement buildings became common in urban 
areas, with traditional red roof tiles standing next to 
modern cement tiles. 


An Open-Minded View of Life 


But through all this the people of Okinawa kept 
their love for their own culture. Okinawan folk 
songs are still popular, and every year sees new 
ones being broadcast on radio and TV. The young 
are fond of rock music sung in Uchina-guchi (the 
Okinawan dialect), and they like music that uses 
both the western guitar and the Okinawan sanshin. 
Many festivals are still held according to the old 
lunar calendar, so Okinawa has two New Year's 
days—one on January |, the other in keeping with 
the traditional calendar. 

It is said that an island intensifies the essence of a 
culture. So it is only natural that the Okinawan chain 
of small islands has taken the essence of different 
cultures and mixed them together to form a mosaic. 

Another key to understanding Okinawan culture 
is the islanders’ use of the word ftege (“by and 
large”). This phrase expresses the tendency of these 
southern islanders to regard life in an open-minded 
way, without worrying about unnecessary details. 
Mainland Japanese may assume that Okinawans 
have an overly blasé, even flippant view of things, 
but this is certainly not the case. 

Over time, Okinawans have found themselves 
caught up by the influences of China, then Japan, 
and then the United States. They could have tried to 
ignore these cultures, or to have embraced them at 
the expense of their own. Instead, they skillfully 
adopted useful cultural attributes from these 
countries, developing a champuru mosaic in a tege 
fashion, and produced a multi-national culture that 
is uniquely Okinawan. ® 
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The city of Naha. Shuri Castle is in the center of the picture. 


The main hall of Shuri Castle (restored). It was once the Ryukyu monarch’s 
palace. The architectural style has a strong Chinese influence. 


Work 


Ocean, Iown and Field— 


All Places to Work 


Okinawa is changing rapidly. Some people are preparing for the G-8 Summit, while others are finding new 
types of work in modern urban surroundings. Still others are keeping old traditions alive, working in much the 
same way people did centuries ago. All of these workers feel a certain pride and satisfaction in their work. 


An Okinawa Musician 


Ara Yukito 


Written by Torikai Shin-ichi Photo 
(All articles and photos below, through p 
Okinawans like music and dance. 
You'll hear, for example. old songs 
that have been put to music fol- 
lowing the pentatonic (five-note) 
scale. Some folk songs are accom- 
panied by the sanshin (an ancient 
three-stringed instrument). 

You'll hear these songs even at 
nightclubs where young people gath- 
er. One musician who has brought old 
songs to a new environment is Ara 
Yukito. People call him the best 
young sanshin player around, and he 
certainly has an avid following. He 
likes to explore different possibilities 


Aragaki Hitomi says, “We do everything possible for 
guests who are especially demanding. And when they 
leave we make sure we give them a good send-off.” 


with his sanshin, and sometimes 
plays in friendly competition against 
jazz musicians. He plays solo, sings 
in a band called the Persia Club, and 
writes his own music. 

“T don’t try out new songs when I 
sing solo. Instead, I take folk songs 
passed down through the generations 
and sing them my own way.” 

Ara performs live three or four 
times a month, on average. He grins, 
“That’s enough for me to make my 
living—which shows that Okinawa is 


certainly a good place for me to live!” 


Aragaki Hitomi 


The Busena Terrace Beach Resort 
stands next to the main hall that 
will accommodate G-8 Summit 
meetings in July 2000. VIPs will be 
staying at the hotel during the 
Summit, so we asked the assistant 
manager, Aragaki Hitomi, if the 
hotel intends to do anything differ- 
ently for the event. Aragaki is 
coordinating the hotel’s arrange- 
ments for the summit. 

“We're not doing anything out of 
the ordinary—about the only thing 
extra is that we’ve started giving 
our employees English conversa- 
tion lessons.” 


Ara Yukito is from Shiraho on Ishigaki Island, part of 


wan island chain. He learned how to play 
n from his father. “He’s an excellent teacher. 
never be as good a player as him.” 


A Resort Hotel Assistant Manager 


Aragaki says that the hotel’s job 
during the summit will basically 
remain the same, giving its guests the 
best service possible. After all, she 
says, the purpose of a resort hotel is 
to look after its guests. 

“The architects designed our hotel 
in an open fashion, so the sub-tropical 
breezes blow in gently.” Okinawa has 
blue sky above and blue sea 
around—like the hotel, nature here 
does away with stress. “Our staff are 
always ready to respond promptly to 
our guests, whatever their requests 
may be. So it will be no different 
during the summit.” 


Kise Toyo smiles, “This is a good job because | ha 


sliced burdock helped her raise her daughter. Sh 


A Saleswoman at a Public Market 


Kise Toyo 


After World War II, many Okinawan 
women provided for their families by 
selling vegetables and fish by the 
roadside. This was how the Makishi 
Public Market in Naha began. One 
sought-after item sold here today is 
finely cut burdock (a long root 
vegetable). On the west side of the 
market are the stalls of six women, 
one beside the other. Here at their 
stalls, barely a meter wide, women 
sell their sliced burdock all day long. 


< a : ee” 
This small outlet at the public market sells 
bottled items like salted fish and shellfish. 


Kise Toyo (79) is one of these 
women. “I’ve been selling sliced bur- 
dock for 30 years. It all began when I 
realized that if burdock is sliced this 
way customers would be sure to buy 
it, as it is ready to cook at home.” 

All of the stalls have changed 
ownership over time, except for 
Kise’s. She’s a true seasoned veteran. 
Every day from I1 a.m. to 7 p.m., she 
washes five to six hundred burdock 
roots, cuts them into thin slices, and 
sells them for 200 yen per 300-gram 
portion. Actually, large stores have 
recently started selling sliced bur- 
dock as well. “But their stuff is no 
good—it’s machine-cut and lacks the 
human touch.” 
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An Airport 


Information Officer 
Uehara Maira 


The new airport terminal serving 
Naha, the capital of Okinawa, opened 
on May 26, 1999. It’s a spacious, 
bright building with all the latest 
equipment. The general information 
desk handles questions from airline 
passengers. Uehara Maira is one of 17 
information officers working there. 

Check-ins start at 6:30 in the 
morning, and the last flight lands at 
11:10 at night. Uehara and her 
colleagues are divided into 13 sepa- 
rate groups, with each small group 
working its own eight-hour shift. 
Their job is to make sure that every- 
one can use the terminal easily. 
Uehara says it’s important to smile 
and try to see things from the pas- 
sengers’ point of view. 

Many typhoons strike Okinawa, 
throwing the airlines off schedule. 
This is when passengers start com- 
plaining—some even shout angrily. If 
this happens, the receptionists can 
only smile and give their apologies. 


Uehara says that meeting passengers’ 
needs makes her job worthwhile. 


Uehara’s father is from the United States. 
Quite often, passengers ask for information in 
English when she is at the information desk. 


A Trendy Clothing 
Store Manager 


Medoruma Reji 


Okinawa’s Chatan district is home to 
two huge shopping malls called Ame- 
rican Village and Hanbi Town. 
Chatan is enjoying its reputation as 
the fashion mecca of Okinawa. and 
the clothing industry on mainland 
Japan sees great prospects here. 

Medoruma Reji runs an exclusive 
store that sells men’s clothing and 
accessories. The store, called Tulip, 
opened in 1995, just when Chatan was 
becoming a stylish shopping district. 

“Tm glad I opened my store in 
Chatan. When I go to Tokyo or 
Osaka to get new merchandise, as 
soon as I tell them my store is in 
Okinawa’s Chatan district, they’re 
willing to go the extra mile for me.” 

Many of Medoruma’s customers 
are in their 20s. He says with obvious 
pride, “I want to develop even more 
trendy lines. That way my customers 
will be proud to carry a bag with my 
store’s name on it.” 


The store is open from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m., every 
day of the year except New Year's. The number 
of regular customers is growing steadily. 


An Eco- Tour Diver 


Yano Korechika 


Yano Korechika with his underwater camera. When he isn’t catering to the needs of divers, there’s a 
good chance he’s underwater, photographing fish. 


Written by Kobayashi Masahiko Photos by Ashikawa Tsuyoshi 


(All articles and photos below, through page 11) 


When Japan hosted the International 
Ocean Exposition in Okinawa in 
1975, Yano Korechika visited the 
prefecture and went to Iriomote 
Island for the first time. He was a 
student in those days. He was over- 
whelmed by the beauty of the ocean 
and the island’s natural surroundings. 
After he graduated from a university 
in Tokyo, he began working on the 
island, catering to divers. 


This sample of Yano’s work shows 
manju-ishimochi (a type of fish). 


“For a while, I was thinking about 
getting a job in the city, but I ended up 
being captivated by the ocean here.” 

Divers throughout the world have 
heard of Okinawa’s wonderful coral 
reefs. The coral around Iriomote Is- 
land is only one of its attractions— 
others include beautiful inlets, and 
mangrove thickets growing where 
rivers flow into the salt water. The 
diverse natural environment has 
created a tremendous variety of life. 
Yano guides many divers through the 
unique marine ecosystem here. 

“Many of my clients these days 
are interested in fish ecology and 
underwater photography.” Yano’s 
diving business, with its focus on 
marine eco-tours, is now beginning 
to pay off. 


eyes set straight ahead. 


Captain Yonemori Hidemitsu at the wheel of the An-ei. The ferry travels so fast he has to keep his 


Captain of a High-Speed Ferry 


Yonemori Hidemitsu 


The ferry An-ei leaves behind an 
impressive white wake as it speeds 
away from Ishigaki Island, after leav- 
ing the wharf where boats depart for 
remote islands. This high-speed ferry, 
operated by An-ei Tourism, is an 
important lifeline to people living on 
remote islands. It sets out on ten 
regularly scheduled runs _ from 
Ishigaki to the islands of Taketomi, 
Iriomote, Hateruma and Kuro. It 
travels 56 km from Ishigaki to 
Hateruma, the furthest island, in 
about an hour, cruising at 30 knots. 
Yonemori Hidemitsu, the ferry 
captain, squares his shoulders as he 


says, “If travelers need us we are sure 
to sail, except during extremely bad 
weather and typhoons.” The An-ei is 
not only fast but also unswerving in 
its duty. 

Yonemori worked for a construc- 
tion company in Yokohama when he 
was in his 20s, but returned to his 
home island, Ishigaki. “I'm glad I 
did, since this job is really fulfilling.” 
His smile shows he’s happy to be 
back close to his roots, serving his 
fellow islanders. 

Then his ferry sets off toward 
Taketomi Island, conquering a four 
meter wave. 


A Sugar Cane Grower 


Iho Toshikazu 


Sugar cane is Okinawa Prefecture’s 
main crop—about 65% of the 
farmland here consists of sugar cane 
fields. Iho Toshikazu has grown sugar 
cane on Ishigaki Island for 35 years, 
and his crops have won prizes three 
years in a row. 


Iho Toshikazu in front of his sugar cane field. 
The typhoons have stayed away from his fields 
this year, so he expects a good harvest. 


“Because I am always thinking 
about the competition, I end up set- 
ting my sights high. That’s why I’m 
able to get such stupendous yields. If 
I get 10 tons on 1/10th of a hectare of 
land, I try for more the next time.” 

Okinawa’s Sugar Promotion Coun- 
cil sponsors the annual competitions. 
Judges look at the yield from a 
specific area of land, then choose 
farmers with an excellent harvest 
record to represent each district. The 
judges watch the harvest and examine 
the yield. 

“The land here is fertile, so I 
should be able to get more than 15 
tons for each 1/10th hectare this 
year.” Iho stands in his sugar cane 
fields before the harvest, obviously 
satisfied with his crop. 
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A Fishing 
Instructor 


lraha Susumu 


“T've tried my hand at just about 
every Okinawan fishing technique,” 
says Iraha Susumu. He has fished 
around Ikema Island for more than 50 
years, and knows the waters like the 
back of his hand. 

Iraha has mastered two traditional 
skills. One is hand lining for a fish 
called bonito, and the other is deep- 
sea hand lining using stones as 
weights. Ikema Islanders developed 
these techniques 93 and 85 years ago, 
respectively. Iraha holds an instruc- 
tor’s license issued by the Okinawa 
Prefectural Fishermen’s Association, 
and is the only person in Okinawa 
who can teach both fishing tech- 
niques. Traditional fishing methods 
are no longer practiced on mainland 
Japan, but they are here in Okinawa. 
But each year, fewer young people 
follow in their elders’ footsteps. 

Iraha also spawning 
grounds, anxious to conserve fish re- 
sources. “Simply harvesting — the 
ocean will lead only to problems— 
you have to think ahead when you 
fish.” He says this with conviction, 
looking across the sea to the future. ® 


studies 


lraha lives for the sea. Here we see him with a 
big akajin (a type of grouper) he caught while 
deep-sea hand lining. 
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Crafts 


New Techniques 


Add to Ancient Traditions 


Okinawan handicrafts evolved during the time of the Ryukyu Kingdom under the influence of mainland 
Japan, China, the Korean Peninsula, and Southeast Asia. These ancient techniques, and the spirit that lies 
behind them, live on today. Okinawa’s native crafts include weaving, ceramics, lacquer-ware, glassware, and 


many others. 


Written by Torikai Shin-ichi Photos by Takano Akira 


down on the stencil time after time like a sewing machine 
needle. Shiroma Eijun says, “This technique is ideal because 
we often use special pigments in bingata dyeing. If we used a 
regular cutting tool to cut the stencils, the lines would look stiff.” 
The cloth on the right was dyed in the bingata style. 


Nature in Okinawe 
Influences Bingata 
Stencil Dyeing 
Techniques 


Indian and Javanese cotton dyeing 
techniques first came to Okinawa in 
the 14th and 15th centuries. Oki- 
nawa’s natural environment then 
influenced these techniques, creating 
a new stencil dyeing method called 
bingata. There are many bingata pat- 
terns today. Some have bold themes, 
with vivid colors that almost outshine 
the strong, sub-tropical sun. Others, 
such as aizome (or aigata) stenciled 
designs, take deep blue as_ their 
theme, reminding us of the cool shade 
under a tree. 

Many valuable stencils used in the 
dyeing process were destroyed during 
the Battle for Okinawa in 1945. The 
late Shiroma Eiki gained fame for his 
painstaking efforts, recreating more 
than 700 patterns from many small 
fragments. The 15th in a long line of 
Shiroma bingata dyers, Shiroma 
Eyun helped his father a lot, even as 
a child. He says that a tremendous 
number of bingata patterns now exist 
because many new ones have also 
been developed. 

After Okinawa’s reversion to Japan 
in 1972, Shiroma helped spread 
bingata throughout the country as a 
dyeing method for kimono cloth. He 
has also developed his own designs. 
One of his recent themes is called 
“ocean, beach and waves.” 

“IT am convinced that we can 
develop something new and worth- 
while by taking the best from the old. 
And when designing something new, 
we cannot forget that bingata stencil 
dyeing techniques took shape in the 
natural environment of Okinawa.” ® 
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= NA: [Ra 
1 Upper part of photo: Pot (made by 
Kuniyoshi Seisho) for an Okinawan type 
of saké called awamori. Lower part of 
photo: Saké bottle called a karakara 
(made by Kobashigawa Genkei). 2 After 
World War Il, Okinawan artisans started 
making glass from broken bottles that 
had contained beverages imported from 
the U.S. (3\Ryukyu lacquer-ware popular 
since the time of the Ryukyu Kingdom. 
4Kinjo Toshio is a tsuboya-yaki potter. 
Here he is at his workshop in 
Yomitan-son. (Tsuboya means “a place 
making pottery.”) 5 This old kiln still 
stands in the Tsuboya district of Naha. 
The district gets its name from the fact 
that there were many tsuboya here at 
one time. ‘6A sample of Kinjo’s work. 
The darting-fish pattern is a special 
feature of his pottery. 7 On Iriomote 
Island, Ishigaki Akiko makes basho-kofu 
(cloth woven from plantain strands and 
threads made from flax, silk, etc.). First, 
she peels the plantain stems to obtain 
the fibrous strands. 8 The plantain 
strands are soaked in the sea to fix the 
dyes. (Photos: Ito Chiharu 1; Hara 
Hirofumi 2 ; Okinawa Craft Promotion 
Center 3: Kono Toshihiko 4 - 8 .) 
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Education 


Helping the Younger 
Generation Develop 
New Skills 


In Japan’s pop music scene, Okinawa is attracting more attention than 


any other part of the country. We'll look at one music school in 
Okinawa that is developing excellent talent for today and tomorrow. 
We’ll also see young people learning Ryukyu dance and karate. 


Written by Torikai Shin-ichi 


Youngsters studying at the 


i 


al School in Moon Beach, Onnason, Okinawa. The 


Photos by Takano Akira 


Top: Makino says that the best thing about the 
children in Okinawa is that they are full of rich 
emotion. “Our students at OAS showed me that.” 
Left: At OAS, it is common for senior students to 
instruct the less experienced ones. 


{: 


students here, aged between 6 and 18, call each other by the name each individual prefers. 


An Innovative 
Educator 


Makino Masayuki 


The Okinawa Actors School 
produced many talented performers 


has 


who are now active on the Japanese 
music scene. Amuro Namie is one of 
them (she’s on the cover of this 
magazine). Others include members 
of groups like MAX and SPEED. At 
the moment, 450 young people are 
training hard at the school, hoping to 
be the stars of tomorrow. We saw 
them swaying to a heavy beat, freely 
expressing themselves through dance. 
There’s no choreography here. OAS 
respects the inherent feelings of the 
students, fosters their self-confidence, 
and lets them do their own thing. 

OAS students hold concerts several 
times a year. Makino Masayuki, the 
school principal, is sure to shed a few 
tears at each show—they always 
exceed his expectations. 

“We don’t try to mold them, they 
develop in their own way. Our role as 
adults is to provide them with a free 
environment to learn and grow.” 
Makino says this with conviction. 

In 1999, Makino established a new 
“free school” for kids to develop 
independently. Here at Dream Planet 
International School, the students 
aren’t controlled during strict class- 
room activity, but can do practically 
anything they want. 

“The point system is no good for 
evaluating children. 
them according to test results pro- 
duces 


Pigeonholing 
self-absorbed people who 
won’t be able to discover who they 
are or what they can do.” 

Makino opened his private school to 
help young people cultivate their own 
unique abilities. Today, 140 students 
from all over Japan are studying there. 
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Majikina Yukako trains hard under the watchful eyes of her instructors. They are hoping she will 
qualify quickly to become the second head of the Ryukyu dance movement's Shinyo school. 


A Ryukyu Buyo Dancer 


Majikina Yukako 


Majikina Yoshiko did much to 
revive traditional women’s dance 
after World War II. She is now the 
head of the Ryukyu dance move- 
ment’s Shinyo school. 

Her granddaughter, Yukako, felt 
she was being pressured into follow- 
ing in her grandmother’s footsteps, so 
when she was almost 20 she rebel- 
led and went to live in Tokyo for 
two years. “I spent a lot of time 
watching kabuki and Noh there. 
That’s when I realized that classical 
Ryukyu dance is by no means in- 


Sakumoto looks forward to the day when his 
students have their own dojo, and he can visit 
each one. 


ferior to kabuki or Noh, and that it 
has its own unique charm.” 

Part of the beauty of Ryukyu dance 
lies in its portrayal of restrained 
emotion. Some of the themes of 
women’s dance are a woman’s 
affection for family members, and 
love. These feelings are evident in the 
music and felt deeply by the dancer, 
but they are transmitted to the 
audience in subtle ways. Yukako says 
she can now appreciate this subtlety. 

“Whenever I learn more about 
classical dance, its melodies and inner 


A Karate Master 


Sakumoto Tsugio 


“Middle guard, low guard, hai, front 
kick!” Sakumoto Tsugio’s voice 
bounces off the walls of the large 
training hall in the Prefectural 
Budokan. With each word he shouts, 
the air is cut, loudly and rhyth- 
mically—his_ karate students are 
practicing their kata. Sakumoto is a 
7° dan (rank) karate teacher, and the 
deputy head of the Budokan. His 
skills are impressive—he won the 
top spot in the kata division at three 
successive World Karate Champion- 
ships. His young students are 
impressive too. They hold the 3“ or 4" 
dan, and seem eager to make a name 
for themselves in the world of karate. 
They train hard every evening from 
5:30 to 8:00. 

Karate is an Okinawan martial art 
that developed in an environment 
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Majikina Yoshiko. 


meaning, I feel I’m close to the 
ancient soul of Okinawa.” 

Yukako knows she needs much 
more practice before she can take 


over from her grandmother. “Until 
then, I'll keep studying, doing what 
I’m told.” 


For a kata to be perfect, the technique must 
show strength, the style must be accurate, 
and the eyes must be completely alert. 


where weapons were forbidden. Saku- 
moto says the main purpose of his 
training program is to teach what the 
Japanese people consider to be “eternal 
virtues.” I asked him to explain. 

“Eternal virtues include courtesy, 
respect for one’s seniors, humility and 
meekness. All of these are important. 
At the heart of karate is a love of 
peace.” ® 
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Food 


Healthy Eating for Long Life 


Okinawan traditional cuisine offers an excellent nutritional balance—even more balanced than the cuisine 
of other parts of Japan. An Okinawan meal has an almost medicinal effect, which explains the people’s 
health and longevity. The Okinawan cuisine of today has an exotic touch, with influences from the United 
States (because of its administration of Okinawa after World War Il) and from the countries to which many 
Okinawans emigrated. 


€ ~ 
1 Wheat noodles topped with seasoned 
boiled pork ribs, fish cake, green onions 


u. Tanmu potatoes are 
Okinawa, where they are 


snake.) People believe this type 

gives much energy and nutrition. 4 
Tofuyo is made from fermented tofu, and is 
eaten as a snack with saké or awamori. (5 
Okinawan vegetables like goya and a local 
variety of carrot enjoy a prominent place in 
a vegetable store. 6 Vegetables grown in 
Okinawa have a dark, healthy-looking 
green color. Local varieties of lettuce and 
fennel are two vegetables that have 

6 medicinal properties. _ 
(Photos: Ito Chiharu 1-3), (©); Takano 
Akira 4); Sakamoto Masafumi (5).) 


— - 
@If you go for an ice cream in Okinawa, 
you may see the American Blue Seal. 
(8)One steak shop with a long reputation in 
Naha is Jackie’s Steak House. A tenderloin 
(250g) will set you back 1,700 yen. A&W 
practically means hamburgers in Okinawa. 
They serve double cheeseburgers with 
fries. Here you can buy a root beer and go 
back for more, free. (Pork with eggs is a 
working-class meal that appeared after the 
war. You'll probably see canned pork fried 
with eggs in any restaurant. 11)Taco-rice, 
another dish you'll see all over Okinawa, is 
rice served with the American-style that 
generally go with Mexican tacos. 
(Photos: Ashikawa Tsuyoshi) 
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Prayer 
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Islanders Pray 
for World Peace 


Okinawans are known for their longevity, 

and a surprising number of people 

in Okinawa are more than 100 years old. 

Here the climate and environment 

create excellent living conditions, and the islanders 
show respect to their ancestors and 

offer up simple prayers of thanks to their gods. 


Written by Kobayashi Masahiko Photos by Ashikawa Tsuyoshi 


For many people, Nema Tsuruko (right) is 2 

supernatural powers. On the left is Harimizu-utaki, thought 
to be a sacred place in the city of Hirara on Miyako Island. 
In 1999, Nema held an impressive ceremony there to pray 
for world peace (top). 


i SUL 
ataki on the east side of Shuri 
0 be a Sacred place. 


A Shaman 


Nema Tsuruko 


Since ancient times in Okinawa, 
shamans have been involved in the 
religious life of the village, and have 
given spiritual advice. These 
shamans—and there are many—are 
called yuta in the Okinawan dialect. 
One yuta, Nema Tsuruko, lives on 
Miyako Island. People say she is a 
kankakarya (someone possessed by a 
god). Nema has had religious ex- 
periences ever since childhood, and 
after undergoing rigorous training, 
became a shaman. 

“Everyone needs to practice self- 
denial. You don’t have to undergo 
religious training like sitting cross- 
legged under a waterfall—you can 
lead an ascetic life even while 
cooking in the kitchen! The important 
thing is to attain a higher perception 
of things.” 

Islanders and people from all over 
Japan come to Nema, hoping to hear 
divine advice that will solve their 
problems. They return home com- 
forted and renewed. Nema believes 
she has another important role as 
well—praying for world peace. This 
shaman on the tiny island of Miyako 
has only one voice, but her desire for 
world peace is shared by people 
around the world. 


ed irre ~~ nen re ite 


Sacred places called utaki have forest groves 
that are left in their natural state. Here 
priestesses come to pray to the gods (top). 
This Okinawan praying posture (below) is 
unusual: the head goes down and the hands 
are held palm up. 


Festivals ina 
Sacred Grove 


Priestesses in Nishihara, 
Miyako Island 


The islands of Okinawa Prefecture 
have many places called utaki. These 
are sacred places, where the villagers 
have enshrined their ancestors and 
gods of nature among the tall trees. 
The utaki are vital to the religious life 
of the village. A surprising number of 
celebrations and festivals are held 
there throughout the year. 

For example, there are the festivals 
held in Nishihara village of Miyako 
Island, where villagers pray for a good 
harvest, long life and safety. Every 
month has at least one festival, with 
more than 40 in a year, making this 
place unique even in Japan. 

When the Ntsugamanigai (potato 
festival) comes, many village priest- 
esses gather to thank the gods for the 
bountiful harvest. The women chat 
and laugh together noisily, even while 
the tsukasa (presiding official) offers 
up prayers nearby. The religious tone 
is offset charmingly by the nonchalant 
mood so typical of a sub-tropical island. 
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Kuroshima Sumi is 100 years old. She’s proud of th 


for her weaving. 


ALong Life for This 
Hard-Working Lady 


Kuroshima Sumi 


Even in Japan, where people tend to 
live long, Okinawans are famous for 
their longevity. Okinawa now has 365 
people who have reached the age of 
100, which gives it the distinction of 
having more centenarians per capita 
than any other prefecture in Japan. A 
number of reasons can be given, 
including the climate (even the 
winters are warm in Okinawa), the 
balanced diet (plenty of vegetables, 
konbu seaweed and pork), and a rural 
lifestyle that offers more opportunity 
for physical exercise. 

Kuroshima Sumi is one person who 
has reached the magic age of 100. 
She eats three full meals a day, and 
likes every kind of food. She was 
born on Taketomi Island. She began 
weaving when she was 16, and stayed 


e prize she won 


Houses from a former era still stand on 
Taketomi Island today. 


in that trade until she was 98. She 
became an expert in her field, even 
winning a prize at the Japan Tradi- 
tional Craft Fair for a minsa (long 
narrow sash) she had woven in the 
Taketomi style. “I used to spin yarn 
every day, too. In the old days we 
used to make everything ourselves. 
I'd work in the fields in the morning, 
fetch water from the well, gather 
firewood—I was busy all the time!” 

It seems that the secret to a long life 
is eating well and working hard. @ 
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Of the more than 100 islands making up Okinawa Prefecture, 44 are inhabited. 


Okinawa 


The biggest island is called Okinawa (1,185 km?2). Time seems to pass slowly here, perhaps under 
the influence of the sub-tropical climate. These Statistics give another view of Okinawa Prefecture. 


Sources: 
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Facts and Figures : 


@Area 
®Prefectural government offices 

@ Population (Nov. 1999) 

@ Consumer price index (1995) 

@Mean annual temperature (1998) 

@Number of births per 1,000 inhabitants (1997) 
@ Number of deaths per 1,000 inhabitants {1997) 

@ Average life span (1995 

@ Number of doctors per 100,000 inhabitants 1995 
@Per capita savings (1995) 

@ Number of motor vehicles per household (1998) 
@ Percentage of roads paved (1997) 

@ Number of stores per km? (1994) 

@ Annual number of criminal offenses per 10,000 inhabitants (1994) 
@ Number of people charged with traffic offenses per 1,000 inhabitants (1994) 
@ Number of traffic accidents per 10,000 inhabitants (1996) 


@ Annual number of tourists (1997) 


Kume Island <Q 


Ryukyu Islands 


Okinawa Prefecture 


Pacific Ocean 
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2267.48 km? (0.6% of Japan's total area] 
Situated in Naha (26°12'N, 127°41'E) 
1,311,382 (Total population of Japan: 126,740,000) 

96.7 (Japan, 100; Tokyo, 111.3 Okinawa prices are the third lowest in Japan. | 
22.4 °C (Japon: 14.6 °C) 

12.9 (National average, 9.5) 

5.7 (National average, 7.3} 

Men, 77.22 years Notorc averoge 76.70); Women, 85.08 years (83.22) 
170.6 [Notional average, 191.4) 

3.38 million yen (National average, 7.07 million) 

1.19 (National average, 1.08} 
40.7% (National average, 23.7%} 
8.87 (National average, 4.02) 
117.66 (National average, 143.97} 
89.2 (National average, 68.9) 
22.9 (National average, 61.3} 
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Stereographs 


and Okinawa 
Enduring Enchantments 
Rob Oechsle 


Written by Torikai Shin-ichi Photos by Takano Akira 


sere 


They go there every year for the summer holidays. 


I’m in downtown Naha, the capital of 
Okinawa in southern Japan. I enter the 
studio of photographer Rob Oechsle, 
but there’s almost nowhere to walk—all 
kinds of papers and things clutter the 
floor. Rob grins and says, “I'll make a 
path for you,” then starts tidying the 
floor for me. The papers are old photo- 
graphs of Japan, some taken before the 
Tokugawa Shogunate fell in 1867, 
others from the Meiji period (1868- 
1912). Rob has collected them for many 
years, and now, at the age of 47, he has 
more than 50,000. Many are three- 
dimensional pictures (stereographs) 
taken with twin-lens cameras. “I fell in 
love with stereographs when I was a 
kid. We all see with two eyes, so to my 
mind, a photo should be taken with two 
lenses. Don’t you think so?” 

Rob shows me some. There are old 
towns where travelers stayed the night. 


Rob’s three daughters are looking forward to visiting their grandparents in Philadelphia. 


river, basket weavers, an early cotton 
mill, all kinds of scenes in sepia tones 
showing life in Japan during the second 
half of the 19th century. 

Rob first came to Okinawa in August 
1973. “The American army sent me here 
to work as a pharmacist when I was 20. I 
had no idea where Okinawa was— 
perhaps an island near Africa, I thought!” 

He quickly saw how wrong he was. 
The first time he drove down a city 
street he saw signs with kanji characters. 
When he asked a fellow soldier where 
they were, the answer was “Japan.” 

“That surprised me again. My idea of 
Japan was Mount Fuji, the bullet train, 
crowded commuter trains. But Okinawa 
had none of these. Instead, I saw an 
enticing ocean, a laid-back lifestyle, 
people taking their time. It was hard to 
believe I was in Japan.” 

He started reading books on Okinawa. 
He learned about the ancient Ryukyu 


Rob’s book, Great Lewchew 
Discovered, describes Okinawa’s 
contacts with the West during the 
19th century. Also shown here is 
a set of stereographs featuring 
Okinawan scenery. He took the 
pictures himself. 


Kingdom, and the many foreigners who 
visited the Ryukyu island chain, 
including the American, Commodore 
Perry. During his studies, Rob came 
across something very interesting. 

“For years, experts thought the first 
photographs of Japan were taken by a 
man called Brown after he went to the 
main island with Perry in 1854. But 
Brown had landed in Okinawa with 
Perry the previous year, and had 
photographed the town of Shuri here. In 
other words, the first pictures of Japan 
were taken in Okinawa, a place of 
which I am very fond.” 

This discovery was a turning point for 
Rob. He began to collect old photo- 
1987 he 
published Great Lewchew Discovered to 
demonstrate his findings. (“Lewchew” 
is an ancient name for Okinawa.) 

“Okinawa opened its arms to others 
in ancient times. It was an international 


graphs of Japan, and in 


crossroads, an island chain without pre- 
judice. Today, too, Okinawans have 
goodwill and a vital inner strength. 
That’s why I love Okinawa, or as they 
say in the local dialect, Uchina.” 

Rob stayed in Okinawa after he 
finished his service in from the army. 
He’s been there 25 years now. He and 
his wife Etsuko have three daughters. 

“IT make my living as a photographer, 


taking school pictures, photographing 
weddings, that sort of thing. But one 
day I'd like to open a museum for 
stereographs.” 

Rob’s ambitious plans left quite an 
impression on me. ® 
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It Started in 
Japan 


Karaoke 


Inoue Daisuke and his first karaoke machin 
the “8-Juke.” 


Written by Takahashi Hidemine 


About 50 million J 


a “karaoke Dox 


This Global Sub-Culture 


Started in a Japanese Bar 


Karaoke is an abbreviation of two 
words: kara, which means “empty” 
(without vocals) and oke (orchestra). 
Years ago, karaoke was a technical term 
used in the music world to denote the 
backup music for professional singers 
when they were recording. In 1970, 


karaoke developed into an easy way for 


amateur singers to have a good time. 
The man who developed the first small 
machine for amateurs was Inoue 
Daisuke from Nishinomiya, Hyogo Pre- 
fecture. He was 30 years old at the time. 

Inoue was a very talented backup 
player on the keyboard and vibraphone. 
He played at a bar in the city of Kobe. 
He was popular among amateur singers, 
because even if they were not good at 
singing, he could make them sound 
“with it” to themselves and others. Inoue 
didn’t sing himself, but he played backup 
like a “human karaoke machine.” 

His karaoke machine had its start like 
this: one of the bar customers asked 
Inoue to come along on a company trip, 
to play backup for him during a party. 
Inoue was too busy to go. so he 
recorded the backup music on a tape 
and gave it to his customer. 

“That guy was worse than your 
typical bad singer. He couldn't hit the 
notes, couldnt even hold a beat. So I 
purposely recorded the song off-beat. 
And you know what? He was very 


happy with the results! As for me, I 
couldn’t play well without looking at 
the sheet music, and new songs kept 
coming out one after the other, so I 
thought maybe a machine could make 
things easier for me. In a sense, my 
invention came about because I was too 
lazy to learn new songs!” 

Inoue asked for help from some 
friends—an electronics specialist, a 
woodworker, and a furniture finisher. In 
three months they had his karaoke 
machine ready, complete with micro- 
phone and echo effect. They called it 
the “8-Juke.” When hopeful singers 
deposited a 100-yen coin, the backup 
music would start playing in just five 
seconds. Inoue recorded the arrange- 
ments so that anybody could sing in the 
key they were used to. Initially, they 
made only I] machines, but the in- 
vention was so popular that they 
produced another 10,000. 

Inoue didn’t apply for a patent, so 
record stores and other enterprises soon 
came out with similar models. In no 
time at all karaoke was a hit, especially 
in the Osaka region. 

Now “karaoke” is a word used world- 
wide. And it all started because a backup 
player really understood how badly 
some people want to sing. His idea 
gave birth to the universal sub-culture 
of karaoke. ® 


What Is This ? 


Please see answer on next page. 
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The rear view of a road 
mirror set. The frames and 
post are both painted orange 
to make them visible even 


far away. 


Japanese roads are often narrow, so mirro 


vous: Road Mirrors 


rs are useful on residential 


streets, in the mountains, by the sea, indeed everywhere. 


Round Reflectors 
for Blind Spots > 


Written by Tokunaga Kyoko Photos by Takano Akira 


No matter where you go in Japan, you'll probably 
see big round mirrors in orange frames beside roads 
and street corners. These are road mirrors, com- 
monly called “curve mirrors.” They stand tall along 
curved stretches of road, and at T-junctions and 
other intersections, ‘The surface of the mirror is 
convex. to help drivers see approaching cars, bi- 
cycles and pedestrians around a bend in the road or 
behind an obstruction at an intersection. Road 
mirrors prevent accidents. 

The first road mirror was installed in about 1950 
at the entrance to a hotel driveway in’ Tokyo, to help 
“drivers see around a blind spot. It was a simple 
design, just a flat mirror in a wooden frame. 

‘The first convex mirrors were installed in 1957 on 
a switchback stretch of National Route No. 1, where 
it’ zigzags over the Jikkoku Pass in Hakone, 


Kanagawa Prefecture. The mirror angle was adjust- 
able. Before long, as the number of car owners 
increased, these mirrors became quite a common 
sight, especially when new roads were built and 
older ones were improved. 

In Japan, where mountains create many blind 
spots and the roads are often narrow, the road mirror 
is often an essential item to include when building 
and upgrading roads. 

Continuous effort goes into developing road 
mirrors that hold their own against the elements so 
that, year after year, they can keep getting the job 
done. The first models were made with ordinary 
glass, but technical improvements over time have 
given us chemically strengthened glass. Today’s 
mirrors’ stand strong against wind, rain and car 
exhaust all over Japan. ® 


Seeing Japan 
through Comics 


Top left: Salaryman Kintaro (© Motomiya Hiroshi, 
Shueisha) 

Top right: Somubu Somuka Yamaguchi Roppeita 
(© Hayashi Norio, Takai Ken-ichiro, Shogakukan) 


Top left: Tsuri-baka Nisshi 
(© Yamasaki Juzo, Kitami 
Ken-ichi, Shogakukan) 
Top right: Kacho Shima 
Kosaku (© Hirokane Kenshi, 
Kodansha) 


White -Collar Workers Are 
Heroes Too, with Manga 


Written by Yonezawa Yoshihiro 


Comic books glorifying the white-collar worker are 
unique to Japan. It is true that a company employee. 
Clark Kent, worked as a reporter at the Daily Planet. 
But when Superman comics depicted Clark at the 
newspaper company, they showed him concealing his 
true identity. The real action was elsewhere. The 
fantasy and adventure of comics like Superman had 
impact because the hero was anything but an average 
Joe working for a company. 

However, when Japanese adults became avid manga 
readers in the mid-1970s, it was the white-collar 
employee (‘‘salaryman”) who was more and more the 
comic book hero. These were realistic dramas, placed 
in everyday settings at companies. You might have 
found the setting boring, but the readers, many of 
them white-collar workers, felt an affinity for the 
characters and were always eager to read more. 

There was, for example, Section Chief Shima 
Kosaku, the central figure in Hirokane Kenshi’s 
drama, which was very popular around the end of the 
1980s. Shima was a handsome, middle-aged section 
manager. At home, he was one step away from 
divorce; at the company, he faced the petty internal 
politics of office cliques. He was an idealist. a lone 
wolf who refused to adapt to the ways of others. He 
would solve one problem after another, all the while 
working hard on the job. Shima would sometimes 
travel overseas on assignment, and become involved 
in love intrigues and fights with rivals. These stories. 
with their tinge of reality, presented a dramatic hero 
who was greatly appreciated by his readers. 

One big hit today is Salaryman Kintaro (the work of 
Motomiya Hiroshi). Kintaro is an offbeat type of 
employee. Popular with the ladies and a former motor- 
cycle gang member, he sets the traditional approach of 
his company on its ear with his exploits. His lifestyle 


is rough around the edges, enthralling readers, and his 
straightforward attitude wins their affection. 

The adventures and idealism of such heroes give 
readers an opportunity to escape from mundane 
reality. These manga white-collar workers may seem 
like bantamweights, compared to the comic book 
giants of another age, but they achieve something 
valuable for their companies, triumph over rivals, and 
remain true to their ideals—taking on_ heroic 
proportions for readers today. 

We gain another perspective from comical works 
like Tsuri-baka Nisshi, a series inspired by Yamasaki 
Juzo and Kitami Ken-ichi. The pages highlight a 
white-collar worker who does things his own way. 
He’s more interested in fishing than work, but through 
his hobby this lower-echelon employee somehow 
alters events so that the company succeeds in a big 
way. He lives the way he feels like living, a hero for 
salaried workers tied up in the rat race. 

Somubu Somuka Yamaguchi Roppeita, produced by 
Hayashi Norio and Takai Ken-ichiro, has a different 
character. Yamaguchi puts his good nature and love of 
harmony to good advantage, resolving personal conflicts 
within the company. His kindness somehow sweeps 
away the petty troubles and disturbances common to any 
company, striking a special chord with readers. 

“Salaryman” manga depict everyday situations 
readers can identify with. They suggest how we might 
solve our own problems, and offer a release for 
negative, pent-up emotions. They also spur us to 
contemplate life and its day-to-day challenges. 

Manga is a form of mass media that readers some- 
how identify with and call their own, and this is perhaps 
best seen in the “salaryman” genre. This explains why 
even adults in Japan like to read comic books. ® 
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Easy to Prepare, 
and It Might Help 
You to Live Longer 


Goya Chanpuru 


Front: Goya chanpuru. Back: Rafute (pork ribs with the skin still 
on, flavored with Okinawan rice brandy, soy sauce and sugar, 
and boiled until soft enough to be cut with chopsticks). 


Bon Appetit! 


Japanese Culture 
in the Kitchen 
12 


Written by Kishi Asako, culinary critic 
Photos by Ito Chiharu 


Okinawa is located at the southern end of the Japanese 
archipelago. Okinawans developed unique culinary tra- 
ditions through contacts with China and Southeast Asia 
during the time of the Ryukyu Kingdom, which lasted 
more than 400 years. 

One typical Okinawan meal is goya chanpuru. The word 
chanpuru is thought to come from the Indonesian word, 
campur, and it means a hodgepodge of many things. 

Chanpuru is a hodgepodge of various ingredients fried 
in oil—the most common ingredients are a type of 
gourd, tofu, pork, and bean sprouts (called mamina in 
the Okinawan dialect). The gourd is called goya in 
Okinawa, balsam pear in English, and niga-uri (bitter 
gourd) in Japanese. The bitterness is found in the skin, 
which contains a lot of vitamin C. For this reason, it is 
now highly regarded as a health food. 

The strong Chinese influence in Okinawa has made 
pork an essential ingredient in many recipes here. 
Okinawa’s geography has also influenced food choices, 
placing fish, shellfish and seaweed high on the list. Sweet 
potatoes were a staple food for many years, because there 
are few rice fields here. Pork and tofu, two protein 
sources, are eaten with ample amounts of green and 
yellow vegetables. Again because of the Chinese in- 
fluence, stir-fry dishes are common, with salt being used 
sparingly for a lighter taste. This low salt content helps 
explain why Okinawan recipes are considered typical of 
the type of Japanese cuisine that promotes longevity. 

Okinawan culinary traditions developed on islands that 
have a warm climate and beautiful natural environment. 
People here live longer than anywhere else in Japan. 
Okinawa is also where the G-8 Summit Meeting will be 
held in July 2000, under the prefecture’s slogan, “The 
eyes of the world are on Okinawa as it welcomes the 
world.” Here we introduce to the world one type of 
cuisine from these islands of longevity. 

Okinawan menus can be divided into two types— 
cuisine for the royal court, and food for ordinary people. 
Chanpuru is a good example of food for ordinary 


This meal was prepared by Sho 
Tsuguru. He owns an Okinawan 
restaurant called Zen in Tokyo’s 
Ginza district. His experience 
managing a Japanese restaurant in 
the U.S. gave him ideas on how 

to develop new tastes for Japanese 
and Okinawan cuisine. He is a 
descendant of a member of 

the former ruling class of 

ancient Ryukyu. 
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a eggs, salad oil, salt; soy sauce. 


1 Cut gourds in halves 
lengthwise. Remove _ 
the seeds and fibers _ 
with a spoon. Slice _ 
thinly and sprinkle with 
salt to soften the gourd. 
When soft, rinse with 
water, then squeeze out 
the water. 


2 Wrap tofu in a cloth 
3 or paper towel, place a 
weight (a plate will do) 
on top, and leave for at 
least 2 hours 
out excess water. 


3 Heat 2 tablespoons of salad oil in a frying pan, crumble 
the tofu into fairly large pieces, fry well while adding salt to 
taste, then place on a plate. : 


j 


, 


people. The Okinawan tofu used in this recipe is firm— 
so firm that they say you can carry it home from the 
store with a cord tied around it without packaging! Tofu 
is made from soybeans, so is rich in protein. Chanpuru 
is a simple yet nutritious meal made by quickly frying 
tofu with vegetables and pork. 

Instead of gourd, you can use bean sprouts and/or 
pickles with thin wheat noodles that are boiled then fried. 
This dish is called somin chanpuru (photo on page 6). 
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= | Goya Chanpuru (serves 4) 


Ingredients:'2 gourds (400 g), one block of firm tofu (300 g 


4 Add 1 tablespoon of Liga oil to the frying pan, then fry — 
the gourd. The ioniger you fry | it, me less bitter it will aa 


5 Return the tofu to the 
frying pan and fry with - 
the gourd. Add beaten 
egas. Mix everything 
together well, and salt 

to taste. ) 


6 At the last moment, 
pour soy sauce around 
the edge of the frying 
pan for extra taste. Mix 
m all ingredients quickly 
and remove from heat. 


Many people use canned tuna or pork instead of fresh 
pork. This preference for canned goods comes from the 
time of the United States’ administration after World 
War II. 

The key to success when making chanpuru is to drain 
the tofu well, then to fry it at a high heat to reduce water 
content further, finally adding it to the vegetables when 
frying them. When making goya chanpuru, toss in some 
egg at the end to reduce the bitterness and add color. ® 
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Iriomote 


Island 


A view of Funaura Port, 

seen from the top of Pinaisara 
Falls. The coral reefs and the 
sea form a backdrop for the 
sub-tropical primeval forest. 
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This “Galapagos of East Asia” is rich in wildlife. 


Written by Kobayashi Masahiko Photos by Ashikawa Tsuyoshi 


Iriomote, one of the Yaeyama Islands, is 
situated far in the south of Japan about 
500 km from the main island of Okinawa. 
The island is quite large, measuring ap- 
proximately 289 km’ in area, with a 
coastline of about 130 km. In Okinawa 
Prefecture, only one island is larger—the 
island of Okinawa itself. About 90% of 
Iriomote Island is mountainous, mostly 
covered with primeval forest. The shore, 
shrouded by the most extensive mangrove 
forest in Japan, is surrounded by coral 
reefs. About 200 types of coral lie under 
the water, providing ideal conditions for 
many marine creatures. The maritime sub- 
tropical climate is influenced by the warm 
Kuroshio Current. The mean annual tem- 
perature here is about 24 ° C, and more than 
2000 mm of rain falls in an average year. 

Much of the island is now a national 
park. This is because the warm, humid 
climate has created a unique natural en- 
vironment with life forms so distinctive 
that the island has been nicknamed “the 
Galapagos of East Asia.” Just as the Gala- 
pagos Islands off the coast of South 
America have unique animals like the 
giant tortoise, Iriomote too has a rare crea- 
ture, the semaruhako-game turtle. 

But the island’s most famous animal is 
the Iriomote wildcat, found in its natural 
habitat only here. Ever since experts began 
studying the wildcat in 1965, it has been 
acclaimed as the greatest zoological dis- 
covery in Japan in the 20th century. Only 
about 100 wildcats remain, and these have 
been designated a protected species by the 
national government. These cats are the 
most famous in Japan—almost every 
Japanese nature lover has heard of the 
Iriomote wildcat. 

We asked our eco-tour guide, Morimoto 
Takafusa, to show us some of the island’s 
natural wonders. Eco-tourism combines 
touring with a deep appreciation of eco- 
logy, and promotes conservation of the 
local natural environment and cultural 


assets. Eco-tourism began in the West and 
has received considerable interest in Japan 
in recent years. Iriomote was the first 
tourist destination in Japan to adopt these 
ideals, when an eco-tourism association 
was established there. 

As we pass through a mangrove thicket, 
Morimoto warns us not to step on the 
roots. The word “mangrove” is a general 
term for a variety of shrubs and trees 
growing on mud flats where fresh and salt 
water mingle together, particularly at river 
mouths. Mangroves characteristically have 
roots growing above the mud. The man- 
grove forest we are exploring has seven 
mangrove species, mostly in the Rhizo- 
phoraceae and Arecaceae families. 
Iriomote Island is the only place where 
you can see every type of mangrove plant 
that grows in Japan. 

Crabs, shellfish, fish and other aquatic 
creatures thrive in mangroves, adding nut- 
rients to an already rich environment. 
Among the mangrove roots we see a 
shellfish called kibauminina with a shell 
10 cm long. He eats fallen leaves, remind- 
ing us of insects munching away on plant 
material. We also see a nokogirigazami 
crab with a large 20-cm shell, and a 30 cm- 
long anajako. These creatures must have 
increased in size during their evolution, 
indicating that their habitat is ideal for 
them. This narrow world between forest 
and sea belongs to many strange creatures. 

Our guide says, “Everyone I bring here 
is amazed. There’s nowhere else like it in 
Japan.” He picks up some litter from the 
forest floor and shoves it in a bag. Every- 
thing to keep the mangroves in their 
natural state. 
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1 The roots of the 
sakishimasuo-no-ki trees 
appear to crawl over the ground. 

2 The national government 
has designated the 
semaruhako-game turtle a 
protected species. The turtle is 
about 20 cm long. 

3)4) To get to Pinaisara Falls, 
take a small boat up the Hinai 
River, then climb into the hills. 
5) This sakishima-habu is a 
poisonous snake. 

(6) The shell of the shirena- 
shijimi measures about 10 cm. 

D This sakishimasuo-no-ki tree 
is about 400 years old. Its 
buttress roots are fantastic. 

8) Our guide, Morimoto 
Takafusa, talks about the 
Iriomote wildcat while showing 
us some of its droppings. 

3) The Iriomote wildcat is 50 to 
60 cm long, and weighs four to 
five kg. Its tail is 20 to 25 cm 
long. It is slightly bigger than 
the domestic cat. 

(Photo: Murata Susumu) 

(0) Eco-tourists can take a 
kayak up the Hinai River. 
Guided tours on Iriomote Island 
are quite popular. 

@) The Iriomote wildcat exhibit 
at the Iriomote Wildlife Center. 
The Center researches wildlife 
and takes steps to protect it. 

12) An eco-tour through the 
forest brings you closer to 
natural wonders than you could 
get on an ordinary tour. 
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1) Nakama Port 

@ Nakama River eaeaieicny Aledu oy atoecea 
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© Sakishimasuo-no-ki trees 

@ Okinawa International Mangrove Research 
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© Iriomote Hot Springs. : ey 

® Pinaisara Falls 

@ Funaura Port — iB 

® Nippa-yashi trees : tiie 

® Hoshizuna Beach (known for its star- ess 
shaped grains of sand) 2 

® Hoshidate Conservation Area — mys 

(16) Mariyudo Falls ; ; | orl 


rae ‘ ; ® Kanbire Falls 

_. For information on visiting and staying in lriomote, contact: \ © ] ild fi di d h 
Taketomi-cho Tourist Association, 10 Oxawa, Ishigak-shi, Okinawa Prefecture Tel & Fax: +81-98-082-5445 ® Iriomote wildcat first discovered here 
Or: cs : \ 


Bt i 
Okinawa Convention and \ ; Bureau. ae } : gnaee pais 


® Iriomote Island is 
surrounded by coral reefs, and 
offers the diver many 
fascinating places to explore. 
The nokogirigazami crab 
lives in mangrove thickets. !t is 
also a delicacy served in 
restaurants on the island. 

(5) The sea here is a paradise 
for fish. Akahanegoi swim in 
schools among the coral. 
(Photo: Yano Korechika) 
Yaeyama Rhizophoraceae 
plants are tolerant of quite 
salty conditions, and do well 

in mangrove thickets at 

river mouths. 

(Photo: Murata Susumu) 

(2 When the sun comes out, 
even winter days are a balmy 
25°C. 

Iriomote Hot Springs, 
Japan’s southernmost spa. 
When the tide is out, you 
can walk to Yufu Island to see 
the botanical garden. But 
tourists often prefer to go ina 
cart pulled by a water buffalo, 
listening to folk songs along 
the way. 

@) An old variety of rice, one of 
Iriomote Island’s products. 

@ You can learn about 
mangroves while going up the 
Urauchi River in a tour boat. 
@ The mysterious Mariyudo 
Falls are surrounded by 
mountains. Legend has it that a 
big crocodile lurks here. 

@ Haemita Beach. Sea turtles 
come to this beautiful spot to 
lay their eggs. 

®) Colorful hibiscus flowers 
bloom in profusion all over 

the island. 

@ The rising tide swamps the 
mangrove thickets, creating a 
paradise for fish. 

(Photo: Yano Korechika) 


Mangrove forests like this one thrive at 
the mouths of rivers flowing from the 
highlands. The best known river is the 
Urauchi, the longest river in Okinawa 
Prefecture, at 19.4 km. You can join the 
many tourists who take boats upstream on 
their way to Mariyudo Falls and Kanbire 
Falls on the upper reaches of the river. 

Morimoto’s main job is taking people 
on nature tours. Today he guides a group 
in kayaks, aiming upstream for Pinaisara 
Falls in the northern part of the island. 
This popular jungle cruise offers plenty of 
adventure for nature lovers. We jump out 
of our small kayaks at a point upstream, 
then follow a mountain path for about 15 
minutes up to the foot of the waterfall. 
The 54-meter drop makes this the tallest 
waterfall on the island. Then we continue 
upwards, heading for the top of the 
cascade—an hour’s walk. On the way we 
see some wildcat droppings, and get a 
fright when we meet up with a poisonous 
habu snake. We are dripping with sweat 
when we reach the top of the waterfall. 


From here the view is fantastic. Nature 
spreads out before us, each aspect in- 
stantly recognizable—mountains, then 
forest lower down, then mangrove 
thickets, and finally waves and coral be- 
yond. Pinaisara, the name of the waterfall 
where we stand, means “White Beard 
Falls,” and it is said that the cascade is 
shaped like a god. The view seems like a 
panorama offered up to a god’s eyes. 

One word in the Iriomote dialect is 
bamitoryo, which means, “Please grant me 
what I need.” In ancient times, when the 
islanders lived by hunting and gathering, 
the word expressed humble thanks to the 
gods of nature for the food they agreed to 
provide from the mountain forests and the 
sea. Since ancient times, the islanders 
have called the Iriomote wildcat yama- 
pikarya, which means “the thing that 
shines at night in the mountains.” The 
wildcat, which represents all that is best 
about nature here, is said to serve the 
mountain gods. @ 
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4 7th floor, Okinawa-ken Na ni-machi Kaikan, 1-1 Higashi- machi, Nabe; Okinawa Prefecture 

F . Tel: +81-98-862-3061 Fax -98-862-0011 Bie . e 
Website: http://wwrw.ocvd.or jo t 3 " 
Getting there: ; n 3. 5 {= ; 

'___ Iriomote Island has no airport. You can fly from the island of Okinawa to Ishigaki Island, then take a high-speed ~ ; - re | 
‘ferry (scheduled 40-min uns. to yaura or Ohara on Iriomote). There are also direct flights to Ishigaki Island xt t é 
from Tokyo (flying time Ot minutes) and from Osaka (2 hours, pe minutes). If you want to fly to Ishigaki ae a Set | : j 
Island from other cities you Must go v > via Naha (Okinawa). t Be ‘ it 


Challenging the Future 


cof KYOCERA 


Autofocus Compacts or Interchangeable-Lens 
SLRs... — 35mm or Advanced Photo System ... 
YASHICA makes it picture-perfect. Everytime! 


T 5 and TS 
with auto-date 


A little ‘gem’ of a 
camera, this pocketable 
compact has a world- 
renowned Carl Zeiss T* Tessar 
lens for sharper pictures. Plus triple- 
beam infrared active AF (autofocusing) 
system, additional top-panel reflex viewfinder 
for unusual-angle shoots and weather-proof 
construction. Plus five shooting modes for 
increased versatility. 
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MULT! PROGRAM 


Versatile manual-focusing SLR 
with 3 Auto-Exposure modes. 
Plus action-freezing 1/2000- 
sec top shutter speed, CPU- 
controlled timing of all camera 
functions, continuous motor. ° 
drive, auto rewind and full ~ 
range of YASHICA/CONTAX 
system lenses, including Carl 
Zeiss T* optics. 


With its extra-large viewfinder, the 
EZ-VIEW lets you see and 
compose your picture better! And 
for great snapshots, simply point 
and shoot. The EZ-VIEW will do 
the rest — automatically! Compact 
sized, the EZ-VIEW is also budget- 
priced and within the reach of all! 


With this easiest-to-use Zoom 
compact, you can zoom in and 
zoom out without removing your 
finger from the release button. And 
the camera is fully automatic, with 
a powerful 38-70mm zoom lens, 
multi-functional flash and full 
information viewfinder. Budget- 
priced ... best value 

for money! 


The new photo system that 
offers faster, simpler, foolproof 
drop-in loading. Plus: 

* Choice of 3 formats — 


ra ras | Upc (x) including panoramic— all on ZOOM 3 OO 
zoom lens and exclusive E.L. Auto she 'sams;roll Of film offers all these APS 


¢ Enhanced print quality 
* Proof sheet with every roll 


Microtec Zoom 120’s unique 


Lighting shooting-mode dial. Plus, advantages plus a 3x power 


E.L. (Electronic Luminescence) ‘ i A 

Auto Lighting dial autornatically for increased versatility, this top-of- developed to enable you to a a . he a ofa 
lights up and glows when it’s the-line model offers multi-modes select the pictures you want op-class fully automatic 

too dim to read. Thanks to this for shooting, flash and film drive. enlarged. ° compact autofocus camera. 


Plus: the ability to print 9 


exclusive feature, you can ae, 
“User-Select’ titles onto your 


choose and set your shooting 


mode — even in the dark! — film, including ‘Thank You’, 
ithout groping! P P . ions’, ‘ ; 
without groping DIGITAL And coming soon: the all-in-one YASHICA cg anaeaiee | Love You 
‘ DIGITAL camera with 350,000 pixel CCD Device, 


came ra optical viewfinder, 1.8" colour liquid crystal 


monitor and built-in electronic flash. Watch for it! 


KYOCERA CORPORATION Opiical Equipment 
UNIVERSAL OPTICAL INDUSTRIES, LTD 


"YASHICA" is a trademark of KYOCERA CORPORATION 


. Jingumae. Shibuya-ku. Tokyo 150. JAPAN Tel: (03) 3797-4631 
Bidg, 133 Hoi Bun Road, Kwun Tong, Kowloon, HONG KONG Tel: 23435151 
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